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GRANDFATHER’S DREAM, 
Laurence and Clara, where were you last 


night?) Where were you, Charley, and dear lit- 
tle Alice? You had all gone to rest, and left 
old Grandfather to meditate alone, in his great 
chair. The lamp had grown so dim, that its 
light hardly illuminated the alabaster shade. 
The wood fire had crumbled into heavy embers, 
among which the little flames danced, and quiv- 
ered, and sported about, like fairies. 

And here sat Grandfather, all by himself. 
He knew that it was bed time; yet he could not 

-help longing to hear your merry voices, or to 
hold a comfortable chat with some old friend; 
because then his pillow would be visited by pleas- 
antdreams. But, as neither children nor friends 
were at hand, Grandfather leaned back in the 
great chair, and closed his eyes, for the sake of 
meditating more profoundly. 

And, when Grandfather’s meditations had 
grown very profound indeed, he fancied that he 
heard a sound over his head, as if somebody 
were preparing to speak. 

‘*Hem!” it said, in a dry, husky tone. 
‘“*H-e-m! Hem!” 

As Grandfather did not know that any person 
was in the room, he started up in great surprise, 
and peeped hither and thither, behind the chair, 
and into the recess by the fire-side, and at the 
dark nook yonder, near the book case. Nobody 
could he see. 

“Pooh!” said Grandfather to himself, ‘I 
must have been dreaming.” 

But, just as he was going to resume his seat, 
Grandfather happened to look at the great chair. 
The rays of fire light were flickering upon it in 
such a manner, that it really seemed as if its 
oaken frame were all alive. What! Did it not 
move its elbow? There, too! It certainly lift- 
ed one of its ponderous fore-legs, as if it had a 
notion of drawing itself a little nearer to the fire. 


Meantime, the lion’s head nodded at Grandfa- 
ther, with as polite and. soci.vle a look as a li- 
on’s visage, carved in oak, could possibly be ex- 
pected to assume. Well, this is strange ! 

‘Good evening, my old friend,” said the dry 
and husky voice, now a little clearer than before. 
‘‘We have been intimately acquainted so long, 
that I think it high time we have a chat to- 
gether.” 

Grandfather was looking straight at the lion’s 
head, and could not be mistaken in supposing 
that it moved its lips. So here the mystery was 
all explained. 

‘TI was not aware,” said Grandfather, with a 
civil salution to his oaken companion, “ that you 
possessed the faculty of speech. Otherwise, I 
should often have been glad to converse with 
such a solid, useful, and substantial, if not bril- 
liant member of society.” 

‘‘Oh!” replied the ancient chair, in:a quiet 
and easy tone, for it had now cleared its throat 
of the dust of ages. ‘I am naturally a silent 
and incommunicative sort of character. Once 
or twice, in the course of a century, I unclose 
my lips. When the gentle Lady Arbella de- 
parted this life, I uttered a groan. When the 
honest mint master weighed his plump daughter 
against the pine-tree shillings, I chuckled audi- 
bly at the joke. When old Simon Bradstreet 
took the place of the tyrant Andros, I joined in 
the general huzza, and capered upon my wooden 
legs, for joy. To be sure, the bystanders were 
so fully occupied with their own feelings, that my 
sympathy was quite unnoticed.” 

‘And have you often held a private chat with 

your friends?” asked Grandfather. 
‘* Not often,” answered the chair. ‘*I once 
talked with Sir William Phips, and communi- 
cated my ideas about the witchcraft delusion. 
Cotton Mather had several conversations with 
me, and derived great benefit from my histori- 
cal reminiscences. In the days of the Stamp 
Act, I whispered in the ear of Hutchinson, bid- 
ding him to remember what stock his country- 
men were descended of, and to think whether 
the spirit of their forefathers had utterly depart- 
ed from them. The last man whom I favored 
with a colloquy, was that stout old republican, 
Samuel Adams.” 

‘* And how happens it,”’ inquired Grandfather, 
‘‘that there is no record nor tradition of your 
conversational abilities? It is an uncommon 
thing to meet with a chair that can talk.” 

‘* Why, to tell you the truth,” said the chair, 
giving itself a hitch nearer to the hearth, “1 am 
not apt to choose thé most suitable moments for 
unclosing my lips. Sometimes I have inconsid- 
erately begun to speak, when my occupant, loll- 
ing back in my arms, was inclined to take an 
after-dinner nap. Or, perhaps, the impulse to 
talk may be felt at midnight, when the lamp 
burns dim, and the fire crumbles into decay, and 
the studious or thoughtful man finds that his 
brain is in a mist. Oftenest, I have unwisely 
uttered my wisdom in the ears of sick persons, 
when the inquietude of fever made them toss 
about, upon my cushion. And so it happens, 





that, though my words make a pretty strong im- 
pression at the moment, yet my auditors inva- 





riably remember them only asadream. Ishould 
not wonder, if you, my excellent friend, were to 
do the same, to-morrow morning.” 

‘Nor I either,” thought Grandfather to him- 
self. However, he thanked this respectable old 
chair for beginning the conversation, and begged 
to know whether it had any thing particular to 
communicate. 

‘*T have been listening attentively to your nar- 
rative of my adventures,” replied the chair; 
‘and it must be owned, that your correctness 
entitles you to be held up as a pattern to biogra- 
phers. Nevertheless, there are a few omissions, 
which I should be glad to see supplied. — For in- 
stance, you make no mention of the good knight, 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, nor of the famous Hugh 
Peters, nor of those old regicide judges, Whal- 
ley, Goffe, and Dixwell. Yet I have borne the 
weight of all these distinguished characters, at 
one time or another.” 

Grandfather promised amendment, if ever he 
should have an opportunity to repeat his narra- 
tive. The good old chair, which still seemed to 
retain a due regard for outward appearance, 
then reminded him how long a time had passed, 
since it had been provided with a new cushion. 
It likewise expressed the opinion, that the oaken 
figures on its back would show to much better 
advantage, by the aid of a little varnish. 

‘And I have had a complaint in this joint,” 
continued the chair, endeavoring to lift one of 
its legs, ‘ever since Charley trundled his wheel- 
barrow against me.” 

‘‘It shall be aftended to,” said Grandfather. 
‘“‘And now, venerable chair, I have a favor to 
solicit. During an existence of more than two 
centuries, you have had a familiar intercourse 
with men who were esteemed the wisest of their 
day. Doubtless, with your capacious under- 
standing, you have treasured up many an inval- 
uable lesson of wisdom. You certainly have 
had time enough to guess the riddle of life. 
Tell us poor mortals, then, how we may be 
happy |” 

The lion’s head fixed its eyes thoughtfully up- 


on the fire, and the whole chair assumed an as- 
pect of deep meditation. Finally, it beckoned 
to Grandfather with its elbow, and made a step 
sideways towards him, as if it had a very impor- 
tant secret to communicate. 

** As long as I have stood in the midst of hu- 
man affairs,” said the chair, with a very oracu- 
lar enunciation, ‘‘ I have constantly observed that 
Justice, TrutH, and Loves, are the chief ingre- 
dients of every happy life.” 

*‘ Justice, Truth, and Love!” exclaimed 
Grandfather. ‘* We need not exist two centu- 
ries to find out that these qualities are essential 
to our happiness. This is no secret. Every 
human being is born with the instinctive knowl- 
edge of it.” . 

‘‘ Ah!” cried the chair, drawing back in sur- 
prise. ‘‘From what I have observed of the 
dealings of man with man, and nation with na- 
tion, I never should have suspected that they 
knew this all-important secret. And, with this. 
eternal lesson written in your soul, do you ask 





me to sift new wisdom for you, out of my petty 
existence of two or three centuries? 
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“ But, my dear chair—” said Grandfather. 

‘‘Not a word more,” interrupted the chair; 
‘there I close my lips for the next hundred 
years. At the end of that period if 1 shall have 
discovered any new precepts of happiness, better 
than what Heaven has already taught you, they 
shall assuredly be given to the world.” 

In the energy of its utterance, the oaken chair 
seemed to stamp its foot, and trod, (we hope un- 
intentionally,) upon Grandfather’stoe. The old 
gentleman started, and found that he had been 
asleep in the great chair, and that his heavy 
walking stick had fallen down across his foot. 

‘* Grandfather,” cried little Alice, clapping 
her hands, ‘‘ you must dream a new dream, every 
night, about our chair!” 

Laurence, and Clara, and Charley, said the 
same. But the good old gentleman shook his 
head, and declared that here ended the history, 
real or fabulous, of GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

[Liberty Tree. 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
NumBer 2. 
Wairuxv, Mavi, Sanpwicn Istanps, Sert. 22d, 1841. 
To the Readers of the Youth's Companion. 

My Dear Friends,—Of Lahaina you have 
often heard. The station was taken in May, 
1823, by Rev. Mr. Richards and Stewart, (see 
Missionary Herald, Vol. 20, page 110.) In 1828 
I arrived at Lahaina, spent nearly six months, 
and have been acquainted with the place ever 
since. A striking change has taken place in the 
appearance of Lahaina since that date. Of this 
1 will briefly speak. 

Iam not sure that more land is now under 
cultivation than at that time, for nearly all that 
is of much value, was then in requisition. ‘The 
change is in the buildings, and in the business con- 
ducted. Then, the people worshipped God in a 
grass meeting house, which was open to the 
wind, and tottering with age. Not a school 
house worthy the name could be seen in the 
place. Mr. Richards had just then erected a 
stone house of one story; and two or three oth- 
er half-finished stone buildings could be seen. 
All besides were native grass buildings, mostly 
low, and filthy. Now there is a spacious, well 
finished meeting house of stone with gallery, 
tower, and a fine toned bell. There are also 
four respectably built school houses. These 
with the stone and adoby buildings of the chiefs 
and people ; the mission houses, of which there 
are now three; the seamen’s chapel and reading 
rooms of stone, with several houses and shops of 
foreigners, give to the village quite a commercial 
appearance. 

] think there are many more people in Lahai- 
ma, than there were in 1828. Being the only 
place for shipping on Maui, and there being a 
Jarge number of whale ships at this place twice 
a year, many people from the remote parts of 
the islands have removed hither. There are also 
many who reside temporarily for the sake of 
trade in the autumn and spring, when whale 
ships are in the roads. 

There are from fifteen to forty ships in the 
roads at Lahaina, each year. They come in 
for the sake of recruiting, and remain from three 
days to two weeks. They obtain sweet and 
Irish potatoes, yams, squashes, beans, corn, 
plantains, &c.; also goats, swine, fowls, turkeys, 
ducks, and of late beef. They pay fish, cloth, 
and small articles, such as knives, combs, &c. 
&c. and occasionally money. In this way there 
is left every season a considerable amount of val- 
uable property at this place, which enables the 
people to trade with strangers from remote 

laces, and thus increase their wealth. From 
1828 till 1837, Lahaina was a place greatly de- 
sired by whalers, on account of the ease with 
which supplies could be obtained, and the quiet 
of the place, no spirituous liquors being sold. 











But for the last two or three years a change has 
taken place, and so many are the facilities for 
obtaining intoxicating drinks, that captains are 
becoming more and more averse to touching 
here, and I should not wonder if the place should 
be deserted by seamen for this reason. I am 
sorry that truth compels me to add, that some of 
these gentlemen who touch at Lahaina to recruit 
their vessels, are foolish and wicked enough to 
sell liquor by the barrel, and in smaller quanti- 
ties. This has been repeatedly done at this 
place, and thus drunkenness, and its attendant 
evils are greatly increased. While good old 
Hoapili, the governor of Maui lived, nothing of 
this kind was tolerated; but now he is gone, 
there seems to be no barrier to the introduction 
of vice. I much fear that the glory is departed 
from Lahaina. Oh, the unutterable baseness of 
men who traffic in ardent spirits, who for sordid 
gain, sell what they are well aware, will destroy 
both body and soul. The fatal treaty with 
France has opened the flood gates of sin and 
wretchedness upon these fair islands, and noth- 
ing but the infinite mercy of God will save the 
nation from utter ruin. Men too from Christian 
lands are carried headlong down this vortex, 
are becoming beastly drunkards, and are fre- 
quently chained and confined in the fort. Pray 
for us, and the poor slaves of intemperance, that 
we may be delivered from the influence of such 
men, and that they may be turned from the paths 
of sin and death. Your affectionate friend, 
J. S. Greene. 
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A FATHER’S HEART. 


The following interesting extract of a letter 
from a father in another city, giving an account 
of the conversion of a son, then at home, to a 
Sabbath School teacher with whose class he had 
formerly been connected, and with which one 
other still remained, in a touching manner de- 
scribes the real feelings of the pious parent’s 
heart, for the spiritual well-being of his offspring. 

‘*My Dear Brotrner,—Let me say to you, 
that the deep interest you feel for my two sons 
has greatly endeared you to my heart; and, in 
return, I could wash your feet with tears, and 
wipe them with the hairs of my head. Had you 
manifested the same interest to put each of them 
in possession of ten millions of dollars, it would 
not have raised in my heart the hundreth part of 
the gratitude I now feel towards you.” 


Oh! how many pious hearts, as they reflect 
on the faithful and untiring efforts of the teach- 
ers who have labored for the salvation of the 
souls of their dear children, can respond a hear- 
ty “* Amen”’ to the sentiments above expressed. 
It is the natural prompting of every pious fa- 
ther’s heart. And did you ever think, my dear 
young friends, that if you have pious parents, 
they all feel the same interest, and would say 
the same thing in reference to you?’ And why? 
Because they desire your happiness, and because 
they know the evil of sin; and they know the 
joy and peace of religion; they know the vanity 
of worldly riches, and they know, too, the value 
of those durable riches which fade not away. 
They know that you may have all the treasures 
of earth, and still be miserable, if destitute of the 
consolations of religion; and they know, too, 
that you may have poverty, yea, like the Saviour, 
not where to lay your head, with Christ for your 
friend and heaven in prospect for a final home, 
and yet be happy. And were they about to die 
and leave you here, having the power to claim 
for you a fortune, or an interest in Christ, they 
would spurn the fortune as vanity, and clasp re- 
ligion as the richest legacy their hearts could de- 
sire, or the mercy of heaven bestow. 

If, then, those who are older and wiser, and 
who love you with a parent’s love, feel so much 
interest for your spiritual welfare, should you 





not feel some for yourselves?’ Say, will you not 
seek, each one for yourselves, that you may find? 
Will you not knock that the door of hope may 
be opened unto you, and your souls be saved? 
ee 
I COME TO BE TAKEN IN. 

A young lad wishing to attend some Sabbath 
School, found his way to a meeting-house, and 
was standing in the entry, as a gentleman open- 
ed the door Jeading tothe school room. He had 
but just stepped into the entry, and shut the door, 
before the boy approached him, and pointing to 
the door, asked with much earnestness, ‘is tlie 
Sabbath School in there, sir?” ‘ Yes, my son,” 
was the reply. ‘ Well,” said the boy, “I come 
to be taken in.” The gentleman immediately 
opened the door, and introduced him to the su- 
perintendent, repeating his own request. ‘The 
boy was delighted to find himself in the company 
of a large group of happy youth, all studying the 
Scriptures. 

This little incident reminded me of other lads 
pursuing the way of sin and eternal death. I 
have seen them standing at the door of a dram- 
shop; at the door of a circus or tent, where 
there were dancing and drinking; at the door of 
the bowling-alley, and at the door of the thea- 
tre; some of them well dressed, and some of 
them in rags and dirt; some of them had money 
to pay for their admission,-others had none; 
some of them had the consent of their parents, 
others had not, but all had ‘* come to be taken in.’’ 
They were deceived,—they were seeking for 
happiness where it could not be found. ‘They 
wished to enter upon a course which, if persist- 
ed in, always leads to disgrace, profligacy, and 
loss of character and soul. But the Sabbath 
School boy wished to enter a: safe path, always 
leading to happiness, respectability, honor, and 
God. The boy who wished to be “taken in” 
to the Sabbath School, made a wise choice, a 
‘* good bargain.” He was not deceived as those 
are who turn away from the house of God, his 
instructions, and his Sabbaths. 

But there is another door before which all will 
stand, and at which all will wish togoin. They 
will wish to ‘*be taken in,” at heaven’s door. 
They will say *“* Lord, Lord, open unto us, ‘we 
have come to be taken in.’” But the Judge 
will answer them, “depart from me ye workers 
of iniquity, | know you not.” Then they will 
see that they have been deceived, that they have 
lost heaven. Oh! how awful the thought! Let 
the wicked forsake his ways. But how happy 
will that lad be, who chose the Sabbath School, 
the people of God, the way to heaven, when he 
shall hear the same Judge say to him, as he 
stands waiting to “ be taken in,” “ come ye bless- 
ed, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.”— Treasury. 

we 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No. 12, 
JOSEPH’S BRETHREN’S SECOND VISIT ''O 
EGYPT. 


Maria. Miss Mayhew, I ‘have read the story 
of Joseph a great many times ; but it never seem- 
ed to me half so interesting as it does now. 

Miss M. The reason is, you never read it 
before with care and consideration. In reading 
narratives and histories, we lose a great deal of 
interest by not examining closely the little inci- 
dents related ; and by overlooking their causes, 
and the motives of the actors in them. LEspe- 
cially, we lose a great deal of interest and profit 
in reading history, both sacred and profane; by 
not seeing the hand of God in the events which 
we read of. 

Adaline. Why did Joseph’s brethren take 
double money with them, when they went the sec- 
ond time to Egypt. 

Miss M. If you had read a little further, and 
considered upon it, you would not have asked 
that question. Julia, can you answer it? 

Julia. When they found that their money - 
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was returned into their sacks, they were afraid 
that some snare was laid for them, so as to find 
something against them; so they brought the 
money, that they might be able to restore it, if 
it should be called for. When Joseph saw that 
they were come, he directed the chief man of 
his head servants to bring them into his house, to 
dine with him. But, when they were called, 
they said it was because of the money that was 
found in their sacks, ‘that he may seek occa- 
sion against us, and fall upon us, and take us 
for bondmen, and our asses.”” So they came to 
the steward of Joseph’s house,—the man who 
had charge of his affairs—and brought the 
money, telling him that they were certainly true 
men, and that they came down at first to buy 
corn. This shows why they put double money 
in their sacks. 

Maria. It seems to me that Joseph must have 
told his servant about his brethren; for he seem- 
ed to be prepared to carry out Joseph’s plans. 

Miss M. It would seem so from his answer— 
*¢ Peace be to you, fear not! Your God and the 
God of your father hath given you treasure in 
your sacks; I had your money.” But, he pro- 
bably had the direction of putting up their corn, 
and knew that the money was returned at Jo- 
seph’s order; so he might only have been carry- 
ing out Joseph’s designs, without knowing his 
reasons. 

A. Well, at any rate, this steward was a kind- 
hearted man. He made them at ease. He 
brought them into the house, and brought out 
Simeon to them. He gave them water for their 
feet, and provinder for their asses. So they em- 
ployed themselves till Joseph came to dinner, in 
making ready their presents, so that they might 
appear to the best advantage. 

J. When Joseph came, without knowing it, 
they again fulfilled his dream. They brought 
him a present, as a sign of subjection to him, 
and bowed down to the earth before him, as ne 
had dreamed their sheaves should do. 

Miss M. Joseph must have had a great com- 
mand over his feelings, or he could not have 
composed himself as he did, to ask them of their 
welfare, and to inquire after their father; as it 
would bring up before his mind all the tender 
recollections of home, and all that he had suffer- 
ed in consequence of his brethren’s hatred of 
him. But, still more, was the sight of his belov- 
ed brother Benjamin calculated to break up the 
deep fountain of his feelings; and it came near 
overcoming him. “Is this your younger broth- 
er, of whom ye spake to me?” he said. ‘ God 
be gracious unto thee, my son!” But he could 
contain himself no longer, and he went out from 
them, into his chamber, and wept there. 

J. This, I think, must have still more perplex- 
ed his brethren. The kind words he had spoken 
to them, and the interest he had taken in their 
father and younger brother, must have made 
them wonder ; and then, that he should sudden- 
ly leave them so. But, they do not seem yet, to 
have thought of suspecting the truth. 

M. 1 do not see how Joseph could prevent 
showing his feelings, when he came out of his 
chamber. 

A. He washed his face, to take away the tears. 

M. But, people have red eyes too, after cry- 
ing. And, then, he must have looked strangely. 

Miss M. But, they were not in a condition 
to detect any such thing. Between fear and 
wonder, together with the strange circumstances 
in which they found themselves, they would not 
be likely to watch him very narrowly. 

J. But their wonder was still further increas- 
ed, when they found themselves seated according 
to their ages ; and then a mess sent to Benjamin 
five times as large as their own. I should like 
to have looked in upon their thoughts, at that 
time. 

M. Well, Miss Julia; you are pretty good at 
imagining—let us have a peep into their thoughts. 

J. If 1 were to imagine what each one was 





saying to himself, I should seem to hear some- 
thing like this: ‘* What hath God done unto us! 
How does this man come to know so much 
about us? How can he tell which is the elder ? 
And why is this partiality for Benjamin? Has 
he sent into the land of Canaan, and there in- 
quired concerning us?) Ah, I am afraid he has 
some evil design upon us. But, why then should 
he bring us into his presence, and speak so kind- 
ly tous? Butah, ourbrother! God hath found 
out our iniquity, and he will punish us for our 
cruelty to that innocent lad !” 

Miss M. It was doubtless just such thoughts 
and feelings as these, which Joseph wished to 
produce in their minds, in order totry and hum- 
ble them, and to see whether they had repented 
of their treatment of him. But, a still greater 
trial was before them. But this we must leave 
to another time. 
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THE NEW SLED. 

Charles. Father, did Mr. Jones say my new 
sled would be done soon? 

Father. Yes; to-morrow-afternoon. 

C. Good! then I'll pay Bob Stephens and 
John Homes. 

F’. How is that? do you owe them any thing ? 

C. No, sir, that’s what I don’t; but they are 
the meanest boys in the whole school. 'They 
have each got an old sled, with the paint all 
worn off, and they are so selfish they would not 
let me coast on their sleds scarcely any. But 
let them wait till my beautiful “‘ Reindeer ” comes, 
and then it will be, ‘Charley, give us a slide on 
the new sled; that’s a good fellow;” and Bob 
will say, ‘“* Come, Charley, change sleds a while, 
and let me try the Reindeer;” but that’s the 
time I shall say, ‘** Not so fast, boys, you don’t 
get the Reindeer so easy ; you liked your own 
sleds so much yesterday, you can keep to them 
to-day.” 

F. What kind of boys did you say they are, 
Charles? 

C. Real mean boys, father, I think. 

F. And why do you charge them with such 
conduct? 

C. Because they would not let me slide but a 
few times the whole afternoon. 

F. And so you are not going to let them slide 
any, not even a few times; and this is to teach 
them a lesson of generosity ! 

C. Well, father, it will serve them just right ; 
it will be good for them. Do you think, when 
they behave so, they have any right to expect 
I would serve them any better than they did 
me? 

F. Probably not; it is not that you should 
serve them any better, but your plan is not to 
serve them as well. You put me in mind of the 
man who bought a wheelbarrow, after having 
used a borrowed one for a long time; and then 
said to his neighbors, now that he had a new 
one of his own, he did not mean to borrow or 
lend. 

C. But, father, would you have me treat these 
boys as if they were not selfish? 

F.-Yes, my son; I would be most happy to 
think that you possessed that spirit which would 
lead you “to do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you;” for says our Saviour, 
‘If ye do good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? for sinners also do even the 
same. And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope 
to receive, what thank have ye? for sinners also 
lend to sinners, to receive as much again. But 
do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and 
your reward shall be great; and ye shall be the 
children of the Highest; for He is kind to the 
unthankful and to the evil.” 

Charles held down his head and looked as if 
he felt that he was inerror. He did not say any 
thing, for he was a proud-spirited boy, and such 
boys are not quite willing to own themselves in 


— a 





fault; but if any person had been passing by the 
coasting hill the next day, and had looked at the 
different boys there, they would have seen Bob 
Stevens and John Holmes enjoying more than 
one ride a piece on Charles’s new sled, ‘* Rein- 
deer.” — Youth’s Friend. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 


Most of the children who read the Treasury 
have brothers and sisters whom they tenderly 
love. ‘As they cast their eye at the head of this 
piece they can say, “I know what asister’s love 
is.” The sister about whom I am going to write, 
was not able to live at home, and enjoy the so- 
ciety of her friends. Her parents were poor, 
and she being the oldest child, was obliged to 
leave her home when quite young, and do some- 
thing to maintain herself, and help her poor 
mother. She was placed in a family in the 
vicinity of Boston, where she could often hear 
from home. They were very kind people, and 
she was so good a girl that they became much 
attached to her; but they were not pious, and 
attended meeting where the truth was not preach- 
ed. She had attended the Sabbath School in 
Boston, and had been taught by a pious mother 
the importance of religion, but like many other 
children, who know it is their duty, now, to love 
and obey God, she had not done it. To please 
her mother, she attended the meeting and Sab- 
bath School where she heard the truth for four 
years—was careless and indifferent to this truth. 
A few weeks since the Spirit of God was poured 
out upon that church and Sabbath School, and 
E. was found among the anxious inquirers. 
Though feeling most deeply for herself, she did 
not forget others. Oh, thought she, if my dear 
brothers could only attend these meetings, and 
hear what I do, they would feel that they are 
sinners. They must come and go with me. 
Her heart was full, she could not wait till she 
had found peace herself, but went into the city 
and induced her brothers to go home with her to 
the evening meeting. They knew their sister 
loved them, and they both were touched by her 
anxiety for them. She got her pastor to con- 
verse with them, and they returned home. A 
few days after she wrote a line, to her mother, 
saying she hoped God had forgiven her sins; 
she was very happy, and begged her to send her 
oldest brother out in the omnibus that night to 
attend the meeting; ‘I will pay his passage,” 
said she, ‘if he will only come.” Children, 
could you have seen the tears of joy gush from 
the eyes of that poor mother, as she related this 
to me, you would not, you could not be longer 
indifferent to the instruction you are receiving 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. Not only will your 
parents, your pastor, your Sabbath School teach- 
ers rejoice, but there will be joy among the an- 
gels in heaven, when you are truly converted to 
God !—S. S. Treasury. 


TROUBLE AND THE REMEDY. , 


A young lad who had been hopefully convert- 
ed in one of our Sabbath Schools, was asked 
how he got along in his Christian life? ‘ Oh,” 
said he, ‘‘ I am very happy ; I enjoy myself very 
much. But I find more difficulties than I ex- 
pected, and have more trials. Before my _ con- 
version I was in the habit of associating with bad 
boys; I learned from them many wicked things, 
formed many bad habits, and spent much time 
with them in idle amusements. When I meet 
them now, they wish me to go with them, and do 
as Lusedto. They laugh at me if I do not, and 
ridicule me. Sometimes I am tempted, ahd 
think I will do as they wish to have me. But 
then I always think of this passage of Scripture, 
«¢ He that continues to the end shall be saved,” 
and I have no wish to join them in their wicked- 





ness. I hope I shall always be kept.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Now this boy who had just begun to live for 
God, found some difficulties inhis way. He had 
become acquainted with many boys, who de- 
light in sinning against God, and as they had not 
been converted, they wished other boys to sin 
with them. If he had not associated with these 
lads, and followed their example, he would not 
have met with these trials. He would not have 
had these strong temptations to struggle with. 
Be careful, young reader, what companions you 
choose, what examples you imitate, and what 
habits you form in early life. They will always 
trouble you, and cause a struggle, even if you 
are truly converted to God. But you see this 
lad had a remedy at hand. I suspect he found 
it in the Sabbath School. It was that short text 
of Scripture; the words of the Saviour. This 
helped him. But he had not the desire to sin 
which he had before he became a Christian. 
He hated sin, and could not love the conduct of 
sinful boys. He wished to continue to be a 
Christian as long as he lived,—to continue unto 
the end, for such would be saved, and no ~~ 

[Ib. 








EDITORIAL. 


FORGIVENESS.--No. 1. 


Julia Perkins came home from school one day ina 
violent passion of tears ; which seemed however to flow 
more from anger than grief. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, child?” exclaim- 
ed her mother the moment she saw her—“how you 
look! you won't be fit to go to dancing school this af- 
ternoon.” 

“J don’t care any thing about dancing-school,” said 
Julia, sobbing more violently than ever; “I hate Emily 
Gordon—I hate her.” 

“Why, what has she been doing to you, dear! Come, 
don’t cry so—tell me all about it—if you won’t cry, you 
shall have a new pink sash like Sarah’s.” 

“Why, she—-she—she wouldn’t tell me the answer in 
the class, I lost my place, and next week the prizes are 
to’be given out, and I dare say I shall lose them,—just 
for her. I wish father would make Mr. Adams turn her 
out of school.” 

“She’s an ugly, cross girl; but never you mind, dar- 
ling—you can find some way to punish her.” 

“ But why can’t father have her turned out of school ?” 

“Qh, because, dear, he can’t very well; it isn’t his 
school, you know.” 

“ But father is rich,” persisted Julia, “and Mr. Adams 
would be afraid not to do as he said. I don’t want her 
in the school; she’ll get all the prizes, I know.” 

“Well dear, you can speak to your father about it, 
but let it go now, and eat this cake.” 

Julia ate her cake in silence for a few moments, and 
then broke out again, “There’s one thing I can do, at 
any rate; I can have a party and she shan’t be invited. 
Nor that little Susan Ellis either; she is almost as bad ; 
preaching and setting up to be so much better than any 
body else. She heard me telling Emily, after school, 
that I would nake her sorry for it, and so she came up 
and said that Emily only did what was right, because 

‘Mr. Adams had forbidden prompting ; and that, even if 
. she had done wrong I ought to forgive her, because the 
‘Bible said we must forgive, or something like that.” 

“Has Mr. Adams forbidden it ?” 

“Why yes, but then nobody thinks of minding such a 
rule as that. All the girls almost, are willing to tell the 
others because they know they may want help sometimes 
themselves.” 

“Sure enough; that’s very natural,” replied her 
.;mother.” Butas to Susan Ellis, she takes after her 
, mother, I suppose; she is always talking about the 
) Bible, and, duty,.and such things. But then they are 

poor people, quite below us; so you need not mind what 
o she says.” 

“ I know it,” said Julia, “and I told her so, and then 

~ghe got angry, and said that her parents were well-edu- 

















cated at any rate, and that was better than to have 
money ; that poverty was no disgrace, and then she was 
going to say something about my father’s having been 
poor not long ago; but she stopped all at once, and ran 
off home.” 

* Well educated, indeed!” replied Mrs. Perkins, her 
face crimsoning with anger; I should like to know, if I 
didn’t go to the Academy six months, and study Philos- 
ophy and embroider that great landscape.” 

The same morning on which this conversation took 
place, Emily Gordon returned from school with a sad 
and troubled expression, on her usually placid counte- 
nance. She was an orphan, and with her younger brother, 
Willy, lived with an aunt, vho had taken care of them 
ever since their father’s death. As usual on her return 
from school, she went to her aunt and kissed her. 

“ Are you not well, my dear!” inquired her aunt; 
“you look disturbed.” 

“ Yes, aunty, I am well, but ”— 

“ But what, my love ; tell me what troubles you.” 

Emily sat down on a stool at her aunt’s feet and laid 
her head in her lap, “It is so hard sometimes,” said she, 
“to do what is right.” 

“In what respect have you found it hard to-day?” 

“ Why, you know, aunty, it is one of the rules of the 
school, that we should not prompt others in the class. 
Julia Perkins was next above me to-day in Geography— 
she is one of the best scholars in that study—and she 
was very angry with me because I did not prompt her 
once, when she did not know the answer. I should not 
have cared so much only as she was above me, it seemed 
as if I wanted to get her place.” 

“She thought so, I suppose.” 

“Yes, she said so, though some of the girls told her, 
I believe, that I never would let any body prompt me.” 

“Well, my dear child, I am sorry for you, but you 
must be prepared to have your ‘ good evil spoken of, 
sometimes, and to bear it patiently. You have not for- 
gotten how much Christ suffered in this way.” 

Emily’s eyes filled with tears, and then she and her 
aunt had some very sweet conversation about the Sa- 
viour, at the end of which she had recovered her usual 


serenity. L. 








VARIETY. 








I will not tell a Lie. 


A little boy named Augustus was sent by his mother 
to get some milk. His brother wanted to go instead of 
him, and when vay | got into the street he tried to force 
the pitcher from his hand. Augustus who had been 
sent by his mother, held the pitcher fast, till at last it 
was broken to pieces between them and fell on the 
ground, and Augustus began to cry bitterly. A woman 
who was in the street and saw how it happened pitied 
Augustus, and being a woman that did not fear God, she 
told him to say, when he went home that the woman that 
sold the milk had broken the pitcher. Augustus wiped 
his eyes and looking steadfastly at the woman said, “that 
would be telling a lie! 1 will speak the truth, then my 
mother will not scold me; but if she should, I would 
rather be scolded than tell a die.”— West. S. S. Mess. 

—-_—_—_- 
The Sick Visited. 

A teacher, ina school connected with the Cheshire 
anor School Union, in 1827, had occasion to ask one 
of the boys the reason of his absence from the writing- 
school the previous Friday ; the child stated, as his ex- 
cuse, that he had called upon a boy belonging to the 
same class, to bring him along with him to the night 
school, and found that he had gone to an old women in 
the neigborhood, to read his library book to her. He 
followed him to the old woman’s, and, on his entrance, 
found him reading his book, whilst the tears trickled 
down his cheek, and almost stopped his utterance. Ob- 
serving the effect it had upon John and the old woman, 
he was induced to stop and hear it read, and, to use his 
own words, in a short time he did rot know what was 
the matter with himself, for he began to cry too, and was 
so taken up with what was read, that he forgot the wri- 
ting-school, and stayed the whole time hearing little 
John read. On asking the youngest boy what book it 
was, what part he was reading, and what his feelings 
arose from, he stated that the book was, “Jesus the 
Child’s best Teacher ;” the part that he was reading was 
about Jesus taking and blessing little children; and he 





was wondering why Jesus should love young children 
so much; and, “indeed,” said the little fellow with art- 
less simplicity, “you would have cried too if you had 
heard it,—it was so pretty.” The other boy asked, the 
Monday after, for Mason’s “ History of Jesus,” observing, 
that he had had it twice before, but that he and his fa- 
ther were so fond of it, that he wished to have it again. 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 

—_——@~————. 

A Boy’s Reproof, 


A little boy, not quite six years of age, as he was go- 
ing toa Sunday School, at Leek, in Staffordshire, saw 
some boys who were breaking the Sabbath. He had 
been taught to love those around him, ard to care for 
their souls; he therefore went up to them, and said, 
“ Lads, you are sinning—lI tell you, you are sinning.” 

———>———_ 


The Sabbath Respected, 


“Mother,” said a little girl, as she came in from a 
Sunday School, “I am going to turn over a new leaf.” 
“ Are you?” asked the mother ; “what are you going to 
do then?” “JI am going to leave off spending money on 
a Sunday, mother.” “What for?” inquired the mother. 
“Because it is asin against God, and He will be very 
angry with me if! break the Sabbath; for you know, 
mother, He has told us in the Bible to ‘Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy” ”—Jb. 

ee 


A Little Girl. 


A noble lady, while weeping on account of the death 
of one of her children, was thus addressed by a little 
daughter—* Mamma, is God Almighty dead, that you 
cry so?” The mother, blushing, said “No.” “Mam- 
ma, lend me your glove.” She gave it her; and, on re- 
questing it again, the child said, “ Now, you have taken 
the glove from me, shall I cry because you have taken 


your own glove? And shall you cry, because God has 
taken away my sister >” 


——@——_—_ 
A Little Boy. 


A dear little boy, under four years old, who was in the 
habit of being regularly taken by his parents on the 
Lord’s day, to the house of God, was one morning left at 
home on account of the state of the weather. When his 
father returned, he said to him, “Father, it has been 
Sabbath day for you, but not for me, or my mother, for 
we have not been at chapel to-day.” O that many other 
children would think as this dear child did. 








POETRY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
MY DEAR MOTHER, 
Bending at my mother’s knee, 
I was early taught to pray, 
While her voice in accents sweet 
Told me what I ought to say. 
When the busy day was o’er, 
And the sun had left the west, 
Then she bade me kneel in prayer 
Ere I sank to quiet rest. 


“God has kept thee through the day, 
Guarded thee from harm and ill; 
Thank Him for his tender care, 
And implore his favors still. 
“ Ask Him, e’er you fall asleep 
In the early hour of night, 
You in safety still to keep 
Till another morning’s light. 
“ And when waking from repose, 
All refresh’d with quiet rest, 
Let thine earliest thoughts, my son, 
To thy Maker be addressed. 
“ All thy sorrows—all thy sins, 
Tell Him, as you would your friend ; 
Ask forgiveness through his Son, 
As before Him low you bend. 
“ And through life, whate’er thy woes— 
Whate’er thy cross or trials be, 
Ever seek relief in prayer ;” 
Thus my mother counselled me. 
Mother! thou hast gone to rest, 
Yet I never can forget 
All the lessons thou didst teach ; 
They are fresh in memory yet. 
' Often, as before the throne, 
I my thankful tribute raise, 
And the many favors own 
That have crowned me all my days; 
Gratitude for all I feel; 
But the best His love has given 
Was a mother such as mine, 


To direct my steps to heaven. J. A. H. 
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